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What is Fundamental in Education? 


i lenin is no doubt that many an educator looks upon what is called 

“Humane Education” as a more or less trivial affair. Throughout our 
schools and colleges at the present day there runs primarily the idea that 
the training of the intellect is the chief thing to be sought. It needs but a 
slight knowledge of history to be aware of the fact that the advantages 
that come to one as a result of education in the higher branches of learning 
are no guarantee of moral character or of good citizenship. Some of the 
greatest crimes of history have been committed by men of keen intellectual 
power and wide knowledge. 


It may be doubted if any thoughtful man will deny the assertion that 
the springs of action and the forces that determine conduct are to be found 
in what may justly be called “man’s emotional nature.” All the things 
that make for character have their seat there. Justice, compassion, friend- 
ship, goodwill, the spirit that binds man to man, that works for peace, and 
stands over against what seems to be nature’s law of the survival of the 
fittest, come to us out of that realm that humanity has ever spoken of as 
“the heart.” Wherever, therefore, the chief aim of the educator has been 
to train the intellect, neglecting this other side of man’s being, he has 
missed the supreme goal that should have been the aim of his calling. 


Humane Education, while recognizing the value of scientific, literary, 
and philosophical training, seeks to go deep enough into the life of the 
younger generations to reach the home of those emotions and impulses 
which are the determining factors in the development of human character. 


Unless back of all that our schools and colleges are so largely seeking 
there is an awakened sense of justice and kindness, those who issue from 
these institutions may use what they have acquired only for the destruction 
of the highest social and industrial welfare of their state and nation. 
Teacher after teacher has borne witness to the truth that the child trained 
to deal with the animal world about him according to the teaching of the 
Golden Rule inevitably grows into manhood constantly moved to apply 
this same law in determining his relations to his human fellows. 
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He Was Worthy 


“The world will little note nor long remember 


what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here.” 
—Abraham Lincoln 


RULY applicable are these words to the deeds of Walter J. Dethloff, 

President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, who passed away 

on March 24 and left an unhealable rift in the ranks of those who 
labor in the cause of animal protection. 

Walter Dethloff was a true humanitarian. His was no passive kindness, 
but rather a personal crusade of action in his chosen field. Every moment of 
his waking life was spent in an effort to reduce suffering, often at the ex- 
pense of his own. 

Indeed, the world will never forget what he did here. 

Measured by every worthwhile standard, the stature of Walter Dethloff 
increases in retrospect. Sincere—yes. Unassuming—yes. Modest — yes. Yet, 
his deeds speak for him. No man was valueless in his eyes; no animal, without 
worth. Believing sincerely in the brotherhood of man, no one ever heard an un- 
warranted word of rancor issue from his lips. There was no harshness in his 
nature. In short—a noble gentleman. 

A veteran of World War I, Walter Dethloff’s connection with the humane 
movement dates back to 1923, at which time he journeyed to Albany, N. Y. 
to study, under Dr. William O. Stillman, the methods used by the Humane 
Society of that city. And from Albany he visited New York City on the same 
errand. 

Returning to Milwaukee, his native town, he took up his duties as Super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin Humane Society. At that early time, the Society 
maintained a single office in an old building. In addition to Mr. Dethloff, there 
was a secretary and a veterinarian on part time. It was on this small base 
that Walter Dethloff built a Society that became second to none. In 1941, his 
efforts were crowned by the erection of a new building, which his planning and 
his integrity made possible. 

In January, 1942, he left Milwaukee to assume the post of General Man- 
ager of The American Humane Association. Here his forthright devotion to 
duty added materially to the influence of that organization. 

Then, in 1946, he came to Boston to take over the presidency of the An- 
imal Rescue League. And here, too, his work speaks for itself. It is good to 
remember that, at the dinner given in March on the occasion of the League’s 
fiftieth anniversary, the highlight of the evening was the spontaneous ovation 
given Walter Dethloff by the more than six hundred diners, who rose to applaud 
him as a man among men and as a fellow humanitarian. 

Truly, we paraphrase, “The world will little note nor long remember what 
we write here, but it can never forget what he did here.” 


—W.A.S. 


Rails 


By Freeman H. Hubbard 


ANY true stories are told of the 
kindness shown by railroad men 
for birds at nesting time. One day, 
C. A. Norwood, a car checker in the 
busy freight yard of the Milwaukee 
Road, at Tacoma, Washington, saw a 
robin fly out from underneath an 
air-dump car. Peering under the car, 
he found a nest fastened to the sill 
with bits of string, green sprouts and 
moss. Business was suspended while 
he hastened to the yard office and 
told his story. Superintendent F. E. 
Devlin, a big-hearted official, there- 
upon issued this order: 

“Under no circumstances is that 
car to be moved. Air-dump No. X00- 
5055 must stay. If possible, don’t 
even move the other cars on the same 
track. But first and last, keep that 
car stationary not only until the eggs 
are hatched but until the robins can 
fly.” 

An incident of like nature occurred 
at the East Burlington, N. J., freight 
yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Yardmaster Billy Southwick saw a 
thrush dart out trom beneath boxcar 
58967, fly to a nearby fence, and hop 
to and fro excitedly. Search revealed 
a nest holding half a dozen eggs. Mr. 
Southwick ordered Engineer Bunting 
and Brakeman Hamilton to uncouple 
that car and leave it on a side track. 
Weeks later, after the eggs had been 
hatched and the fledglings had 
learned to fly, he ordered No. 58967 
back into service. 

An empty Pere Marquette freight 
train was rumbling out of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. Back in caboose No. 
A616, Conductor Roy Blodgett called 
over to his rear brakeman, Charles 
Webster, “A bird is chasing us.” 

When the train stopped, the two 
men found that a mother robin had 
built her nest on the under side of 
the caboose. In the nest were three 
sky-blue eggs. Mr. Blodgett asked 
Engineer Charlie Wilson to make his 
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This robin built a nest on a brake cylinder 
passenger car. Gamely she returned to the 
month, but deserted it each morning when 


starts and stops as joltless as possible 
all the way to Hartford, Mich., so as 
not to disturb the robin. The engi- 
neer did so. 

The story spread, arousing sympa- 
thetic interest. A telegram was sent 
to J. G. Grigware, division superin- 
tendent, at Grand Rapids, explaining 
the situation. Back came the order, 
“Use extra caboose until robin is done 
with car.” He sent out an extra ca- 
boose to replace No. A616. The super- 
intendent was not only a man with a 
heart, but he showed keen business 
sense in issuing an order that was 
bound to create public goodwill. 

Also on the Pere Marquette line in 
Michigan, Conductor Stark found a 
sparrow riding on top of boxcar 12270 
on his train. The bird followed that 
train from Muskegon to Saginaw, 
sometimes flying above No. 12270 and 
sometimes perched on the roof. At 
length, Mr. Stark came upon a nest 
inside the car, so he left the door 
open a crack, and the sparrow darted 
inside. 

Later, five conductors signed a 
petition asking Yardmaster Murray 
to let the car stay out of service until 
the baby sparrows were old enough 
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of a Chicago & North Western suburban 
nest at the end of each day, for a whole 
the car pulled out of Chicago on a train. 


to desert the nest. He did so, and 
everybody was happy. 

A Canadian National Railway offi- 
cial went even further than that. One 
June day, the station agent at Peter- 
boro, Canada, sent this message to 
J. F. Pringle, general superintendent 
of transportation: “Car No. 403-102 
has robin’s nest on rods. Please ar- 
range for supply of worms at ter- 
minal. The mother is in charge.” Mr. 
Pringle reached for the telephone. 
By the time the train reached its des- 
tination, an ample supply of food for 
the bird family was waiting in cus- 
tody of the yardmaster. 

All the above cases refer to birds 
that built nests on freight cars. Those 
birds had good luck. But a mother 
robin ran into difficulties after she 
had built her nest underneath a 
suburban passenger car, No. 7712, of 
the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road. The car traveled 68 miles daily, 
between Chicago and Barrington, II. 
Mrs. Robin spent her nights on the 
nest, but did not accompany the train 
on its daily runs. This gallant effort 
was repeated each night for a month. 
Finally she gave up. The eggs never 
hatched. 
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Smart Dog 


panes my brother was overseas, we tried to find 
amusing incidents to put in our letters to him. At 
the time of the terrible Battle of the Bulge, our spoiled 
Cocker Spaniel pulled a very cocky stunt. 

Our kitchen consists of four straight chairs and one 
comfortable armchair with a thick cushion. This was 
“Pixie’s” (the Cocker’s) special chair near the coal range 
except while I was home. Having a sore back, I appropri- 
ated it on my visits home, much to Pixie’s resentment, 
especially in the winter when the floors were cold and 
drafty. One particularly chilly morning I came down- 
stairs, opened the kitchen door, found Pixie in her chair 
near the fire, and I politely requested the chair. Pixie 
ignored me so I tipped the chair forward so that she 
had to jump out. 

I pulled the chair nearer the fire and settled myself 
in it. There was a scratch at the door; I paid no attention 
to it; there was a second scratch and then a third. Evi- 
dently Pixie really wanted to go outside so I heaved my- 
self out of my chair and approached the door. As I did 
so she backed up to get out of my way and as I unlatched 
the door, I heard chuckles behind me. Pixie had leaped 
into her chair and was sitting there smirking at me as 
I stood holding the door open and looking very foolish. 

On writing my brother about her successful ruse to 
get me out of her chair, I was amazed to get back his 
reply stating that he had laughed like heck at reading 
my story but added, “Of course you were wrong in think- 
ing she did it on purpose.” 

Months later when he was home again himself, and 
likewise appropriating Pixie’s comfortable chair, he was 
seated one evening at the table, ready to attack a thick 
round steak which Mother had just broiled over the red 
coals. Pixie suddenly left her place near his feet, went 
over to the ‘door and scratched to go out. This was so 
unusual that Bud paid no attention but as she persisted 
in scratching at the door and then turning her head to 
get his attention, he jumped up and went over to the 
door to let her out. As he unlatched it he heard snickers 
from the rest of us. Pixie was sitting in her chair which 
he had just vacated, her head an inch above his dinner 
plate, and she was literally drooling on his broiled steak. 

At my brother’s shout of dismay, she turned her head 
and gave him a look over her shoulder that said more 
clearly than words, “So-o, you didn’t believe I could 


fool you, huh?” —Mrs. J. P. Manning 


Lap of Luxury 


IS name is “Twiddles,” and he lives in the lap of 
luxury in Harrisburg, Pa. He is a cat who belonged 
to Mrs. Abbie Shank, and when she died, her lawyer 
found that her will gave definite instructions that Twid- 
dles should continue to get daily portions of the very 
best liver, to be washed down with large quantities of 
milk and cream. And, in addition, Twiddles is to use as 
his bed, at any and all times, the one particular chair he 
likes best in the home of 19-year-old George Shepp. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Shank left a frame house 
and four thousand dollars to care for her cat the rest 
of his nine lives. So far everything is going according 
to schedule, with one exception. The boy who lives in 
the house and feeds Twiddles has appropriately changed 
the cat’s name to “Boss,” which, of course, is just what 
that cat is. 
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“Andy” 


By Erma Espy 


i en entire faculty and student body of Indiana Central 
College at Indianapolis, Indiana, mourn the passing 
of “Andy”—a dog who in his nine years of living won 
a place and a part for himself in the life of a college. 

Andy roamed the campus at will at all seasons of the 
year, among friends wherever he went. Something was 
amiss in Dr. Robert Cramer’s philosophy classes when 
Andy wasn’t curled up contentedly in one corner, as 
if to typify the good life. 

On one occasion Andy climbed the steps of the college 
chapel while Bishop Fred Dennis was making a speech. 
Observed by all, disturbing no one, the dog lay down 
quietly beside the speaker who remarked, “Andy is prob- 
ably the only one who is in the room of his own volition.” 

Each spring Andy’s picture appeared in the college 
yearbook. 

Central’s football and basketball teams disliked going 
into action without Andy on the sidelines. Recently 
Andy made his usual appearance at the gym where Cen- 
tral was defeating Huntington and 3,000 fans cheered 
as he sauntered onto the fioor. Later the same night he 
died in his quarters in the administration building—died | 
as he had lived among the surroundings he loved best. 

The following day classes were interrupted for Andy’s 
funeral, attended by almost the entire college population, 
including President Lynd Esch. Faculty members acted 
as pallbearers. Andy was buried in the center of the 
campus, while a student played, “Hail Our Alma Mater” 
on the trumpet. 


MIKE & M ASIHE by Andrew t. Peterson and Tom Farley 


“He picked that one up at the carnival.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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— months my husband had been advocating “rough- 
ing it” as a means of curing my squeamish stomach. 
Frankly, I didn’t like the idea of spending our week ends 
in the wilds, sleeping on the ground and cooking over a 
campfire, but he was so insistent about it that I finally 
agreed to give the experiment a trial. 

Late one Saturday afternoon we set out in the car with 
no destination in mind, to find a likely place to spend the 
night. 

We had gone perhaps five miles, when Mr. Blue, who 
had been hanging his head out the rear window, made 
known he wanted out. It looked a good place for him 
and Buddy Bearskin to have a run, so we pulled to the 
side of the road and opened the door. 

At that particular point, the land sioped gently down- 
ward, ending in a thicket of willows and sycamores. It 
was to this thicket that the dogs ran when they were 
released, and soon we could hear Buddy in loud pursuit 
of something. 

“T’ll bet there’s water down there,” my husband said, 
paying no attention to the dogs. “Wherever you find wil- 
lows and sycamores, you’re almost sure to find water...” 

He was still talking about willows and sycamores and 
water, when I began whistling for the dogs. It seemed 
to me they were awfully slow responding and when they 
did come, it was with Mr. Blue walking stiff-legged, his 
head close to the ground and Buddy hugging his side and 
evidencing keen interest in something the larger dog 
carried in his mouth. 

The creature that Mr. Blue finally dropped at my 
feet for inspection was a toad — a huge, lumpy fellow 
that seemed in a great hurry to return to his thicket. 

“That proves it!” my husband said triumphantly and 
patting Mr. Blue’s head. “Where there are frogs...” 

On looking around, I found my audience halfway to 
the thicket. A moment later, man and dogs disappeared 
in the undergrowth and I sat down on a rock to await 
their return. . 

While they were gone, the sun dropped behind ragged 
crags to the west and down below, frogs began their 
monotonous prediction of “More wet! More wet!” 

Presently. my husband reappeared, looking well pleased 
with himself. 

“It’s just as I thought,” he panted, out of breath from the 
climb. “There is water down there — a nice little stream 
and a fine place to camp. We can get to it with the car 
by following a trail that hits the road farther up.” 

In a region where streams are streams in name only, 
I was very much surprised to find a merry little brook 
tumbling down from the wooded hills, as though bent on 
urgent business elsewhere. 

By the time we’d unloaded our camping equipment, it 
was dark under the trees. We lighted the Coleman lan- 
tern, built a fire, fried steaks and boiled coffee in water 
taken from the stream. And what coffee it was! Never, 
we said, had anything ever tasted so good. 

“This is the life,” my husband said, as we lay in our 
sleeping bags and looked up at the stars. “By the way,” 
he interrupted himself to ask, “How’s your stomach?” 

“Fine,” I said, “except that Mr. Blue is using it for a 
pillow.” 

We were awakened the next morning by dogs’ warning 
barks, and raising up in bed, we found an old man on 
crutches looking us over with hostile eyes. 

“Can’t camp here,” he said shortly. “Private property. 
Didn’t you read the signs?” 

“Signs?” my husband queried sleepily. “What signs?” 

The old man pointed to a two-foot-square placard a 
short distance away. It informed us that these were the 
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“Mr. 


Discovery 
by Jna Louez Morris 


"Mr. Blue," ready to start on the camping trip. 


grounds of the Green Hills Sanatorium and that tres- 
passers would be prosecuted. 

We looked around for the sanatorium and found it about 
two hundred yards away, nearly hidden in its own pocket 
in the hills. 

I dressed inside the sleeping bag and went to the stream 
to wash, but to my very great surprise it was gone. I 
blinked a couple of times to make sure I wasn’t dreaming 
and then ran back to where my husband and the old man 
were still deep in conversation. 

“The brook’s gone!” I stated bug-eyed. “So help me, 
there’s not a drop of water anywhere!” 

The old man looked as though he thought I belonged 
in a sanatorium — the padded cell variety. 

“Well, there was a stream here last night,” I insisted. 
“We washed in it and made coffee...” 

“Made coffee!” the old man whooped. “Lady,” he 
chuckled as he hobbled away, “yesterday was Saturday 
and on Saturday evening they drain the swimming pool.” 

“Q-o-0-o!” I wailed, and gripped my midriff expecting 
the worst, but nothing happened. It was my husband, 
the big outdoor man, who with hand over mouth, plunged 
into the nearest clump of bushes. 

Suddenly, the whole thing struck me as being very 
funny. “Where there are willows and sycamores AND 
frogs,” I told Mr. Blue, when I could catch my breath, 
“there’s bound to be water. And water is water, even if 
it does come from a swimming pool.” 
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Man’s Best Friend 


By Silence Buck Bellows 


Reprinted by permission of The Christian Science Monitor 


“P)\ON’T you think,” said Pamela 
Podger at breakfast one morn- 
ing, “that this family should have a 
dog?” 
“Certainly,” agreed Roger. “An 
Airedale.” 
“Oh, Rodge!” protested Pamela. 
“You always want something rowdy!” 


“What’s rowdy about an Airedale, 
I'd like to know?” 


“Oh, nothing, actually. It’s just the 
general feeling. They’re always 
romping and jumping. Now a nice, 
cuddly little thing — like a Pekin- 

“Pekinese!” snorted Roger, and 
Mrs. Podger intervened. 

“When I was a girl,” she said, “I 
had a darling little spaniel named 
Blackie. I’ve always thought there 
was nothing like a spaniel.” 

Mr. Podger laid his napkin beside 
his plate and spoke. “The best all- 
round family dog,” he said, “is a 
collie. Faithful, affectionate, digni- 
fied, handsome. We live in a suburb, 
where we can keep a large dog. I 
agree with Pamela that we really 
should have a dog. It is man’s best 
friend. I will look in the pet shops 
for a nice collie pup.” 


At dinner that night, the subject 
was broached again, and the contest 
was waged hotly. 

“A Peke is nothing but a silly toy!” 

“Oh, is that so! Why, they were 
kept in ancient China to protect their 
masters!” 

“Their masters must have been 
beetles, then — that’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 

“Roger — that will do. Why don’t 
you children compromise on a span- 
iel? Now, my Blackie...” 

“T don’t see, my dears, why you all 
object to a collie. A large dog is en- 
tirely suitable for us, and a collie is 
much nicer in every way than an 
Airedale. Now suppose I just look 
for a nice collie pup.” 

“No — I want a Peke or nothing!” 

So it went, morning and night. 

“Really,” said Mr. Podger, one cold, 
rainy autumn morning, “this has 
gone far enough. I shall contend no 
more for a collie. Suit yourselves. 
But unless you have come to some 
agreement by dinner time tonight, I 
shall certainly go to a pet shop and 
select a nice — bless me, what’s 
that?” 

The French windows giving upon 
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the terrace were closed tightly against 
the fiercely slanting rain, and close 
to them was pressed a draggled, shiv- 
ering, shaggy little body. Two long 
ears drooped with mournful abandon, 
and two liquid, bulging eyes peered 
wistfully and timidly through the 
glass. 

“It’s a dog!” cried Pamela. 

“Not that,” said Roger. “It’s an 
apparition. It’s worse than that — 
it’s a ha’nt.” 

But Mrs. Podger had already opened 
the doors, and was coaxing the shiv- 
ering little creature in. 

It advanced by inches on its belly, 
grinning ingratiatingly and emitting 
engaging snorts as it moved its quiv- 
ering nose in short arcs. Then it 
sidled over to Mr. Podger, pressed its 
muddy coat against his immaculate 
trousers, lay down upon his polished 
shoes, and rolled over on its back, 
waving all four paws in the air. 

“Bless. me!” cried the astonished 
Mr. Podger. “Take it away!” 

“What shall we do?” said Mrs. 
Podger. “We can’t turn the poor little 
thing out in the rain.” 

“It can at least get off my feet,” 
said Mr. Podger reasonably. 


Hilda came in, took one look, and 
settled things, at least temporarily. 
“It’s hungry,” she said, scooped it up, 
and headed for the kitchen. 

That night Mr. Podger found Pam 
cuddling the dog in her arms. 

“Look,” she said. “It’s mostly Pe- 
kinese. Look at that round forehead 
and those bulging eyes. And its nose 
is shaped just like—” 

“Oh, Pam,” said Mrs. Podger, “I 
hate to disappoint you, but I’m sure 
he’s more spaniel than anything else. 
Look at those long ears. With his 
blond color, he could be either a Peke 
or a spaniel. But those ears — oh, I’m 
sure he’s mostly spaniel.” 

Mr. Podger sniffed the kitchen- 
sweet air and felt mellow. “He looks 
to me more like a toy collie,” he said. 
“His tail, now — that couldn’t pos- 
sibly belong to a spaniel, or even to a 
Peke. Of course, for a collie his nose 
should be a little more pointed—” 

“It’s a Peke nose if I ever saw one!” 
said Pam indignantly. 

“Those ears,” murmured Mrs. 
Podger. 

Roger gazed from one to another 
of his crooning relatives. “You don’t 
— you're going to keep him?” he 
said. 


The others averted guilty eyes and 
said nothing. 


Through dinner, Roger was moody, 
and at its close he said: “Now look 
here, folks. Don’t fool yourselves. 
That’s just a mutt, and you know it. 
I still want an Airedale, and what’s 
more I’m going to have one. And 
Roger stalked off to his room. 

A few hours later, the family were 
bedding down the canine member in 
the kitchen. 


“I do wish Roger would be more 
reasonable,” said Pamela, deftly lin- 
ing a basket with old pieces of flannel. 

“T’ll warm some milk for him, in 
case he gets hungry in the night,” 
said Hilda. 


“He’s a cute little beggar, isn’t he?” 
said Mr. Podger, while Mrs. Podger 
fondled the long, silky ears. 

They left the kitchen with fond 
backward glances. But the door was 
no sooner closed than a volley of 
yelps and shrieks burst forth. A 
small, hard body hurled itself again 


and again upon the door, and claws_ 


raked appallingly on paint. 

“Be quiet!” shouted Mr. Podger. 

“Don’t be cross to him,” pleaded 
Pam. “He’s so little!” 

“Pamela,” said Mr. Podger, “we 
must take our stand now. This dog 
is not to be spoiled. He can sleep in 
his basket in the kitchen.” 

He thumped authoritatively on the 
door. “Be still, there!” he said. 

“Qo0-00-00-000!” replied man’s best 
friend. 

The family hardened their hearts 
and went upstairs. For a long time, 
the house reverberated with wails 
and imprecations. At last all was 
quiet. 

Mr. Podger, coming down to break- 
fast, encountered a scene of confusion 
and consternation. 

“But the door was closed, I tell 


you!” 


“Was the window up?” 

“No!” 

“Hilda says she never came near 
the kitchen!” 

“Well, I’m sure I didn’t!” 

“His bed doesn’t look as if it had 
even been slept in!” 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Mr. 
Podger. 

“The pup is gone!” they chorused. 

Roger’s face leered from the door- 
way. “At ease—compose yourselves,” 
he soothed. “Pete is in my bed, sound 
asleep. A fine, tenderhearted bunch 
of dog lovers you are, to go off and 
let a lonesome pup cry himself 
hoarse. I came down and got: him. 
And I want to tell you, that pup may 
look like a collie and a Peke and a 
spaniel all rolled into one, but boy! 
he has the spirit of an Airedale!” 
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p° you know that the giraffe is 
the tallest of quadrupeds? It is 
a native of Africa and formerly could 
be found from Nubia to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Never very numerous, 
now it is almost extinct except in 
the remote interior of the Dark Con- 
tinent. It is usually found in small 
herds of from five to forty. 

The Zulu natives call the giraffe 
“Indhlulamite” (he that surpasses 
trees). Sometimes this ungainly an- 
imal grows to a height of eighteen 
feet, seven feet being accounted for 
by the neck. Its skin, alone, often 
weighs as much as a hundred pounds, 
and its entire weight averages 2,500 
pounds, or more. ; 

Its gigantic proportions and gro- 
tesque shape make it necessary for 
the giraffe to spread its forelegs wide 
apart in order to lower its head 
enough to take a drink. 

But in spite of its great weight and 
height, it is a very speedy creature. 
An Arab, when attempting to sell a 
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Skyscraper 


From its great height, 
the giraffe looks down 
on all the living world 
— truly the skyscraper 
of animal land. 


Earl Ives Photo 


the Veld 


horse, can give no greater praise to 
his animal than to say that he runs 
like a giraffe. 

It seems strange that so large a 
creature lives upon leaves and 
grasses. It is particularly happy if 
it finds acacia trees, for the leaves of 
that tree are its favorite food. The 
giraffe can thrust its tongue far out 
of its mouth and pick up very small 
objects. One might well wonder why 
this animal happens to have such a 
long neck, but the explanation for 
this seems to be very simple. It is 
thought that this animal’s ancestors 
were forest animals, but sometime 
back in the dark ages they left their 
ancestral forests and were compelled 
to obtain their food in the open 
country where high trees abounded. 
The result was that by this change 
of habit and environment, the gi- 
raffe’s neck became elongated so that 
it could survive. 

The giraffe’s head is small and has 
two bony horn-like projections be- 
tween the ears. These protuberances 
are not like the horns of most other 
animals, for they are permanent and 
are covered with skin and hair. On 
the long neck is a short mane. 


Old-timers called the giraffe the 
“camelopard,” because its smooth 
hair is reddish white marked by dark 
rusty spots, and it has the camel- 
like ability to exist a long time with- 
out water. However, its frame sug- 
gests that it belongs to the antelope 
or deer family. 

The giraffe is a very clean animal. 
If in captivity there are no others of 
its kind, it suffers more than most 
animals because it cannot reach all 
parts of its body. It is dependent 
upon another giraffe to help with 
its grooming. 

A harmless, voiceless animal, the 
giraffe does not trespass on cultivated 
lands, and injures neither man nor 
beast unless in self defense. Usually 
it seeks safety in flight, but if forced 
to defend itself, it does so with a suc- 
cession of swift kicks. It can, with its 
elegantly divided hoof, overturn a 
horse and rider or bash in the front 
of an automobile. 

To find a dead giraffe is a great 
occasion for the African native who 
prizes the tough hide of the giraffe 
for making his shields proof against 
swords and spears. He also regards 
the flesh as a great delicacy. 


by Aun M. Shire 
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Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph from International 


GENEROUS PEDDLER > 


Friday is a great day for fish-seeking felines 

in Charlestown, Massachusetts, thanks to 

the generosity of this sea food peddler, 

who has picked up a great following on his 

weekly street to street tour. A common 

sight years ago, street peddling of fish is 
a rarity now. 
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<x CANINE "KITTEN-SITTER" 


"Gal," the toy collie, who has had 52 
youngsters of her own at various times, is 
one to be entrusted with the care of ani- 
mal offspring in or out of canine circles. 
In this case, "Sunday," the mother cat is 
giving last minute instructions to the "kit- 
ten-sitter’ before doing some back alley 
foraging. Actually Gal has taken over. 
She permits the mother to feed them only 
once a day. The pets are owned by Mrs. 
William Cole, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ANOTHER BABY SITTER 


While "Daisy," mother of the youngsters, is very wide awake, 

little Carmel Martine, who took on the job of baby sitting with 

Daisy's nine children, drifted into slumberland half-way through 

her chore of feeding the hungry babies. The mother and pup- 

pies are dalmatians, sometimes called ‘fire Dogs" because they 
are favorite mascots of fire houses. 


International News Photo 


‘) A PERFECT GENTLEMAN 


"Laddie," a perfect collie-gentleman, holds the door 
open for his friend, a Welsh terrier. Both dogs are 
students of the Chicago Park District Dog Training 
Association and are certainly expecting to be grad- 
uated "cum laude.” 
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"Rin" poses with two of the children at Rainbow Haven. 


Prince Among Dogs 


By E. G. L. Wetmore 


a, is short in name, but big in 
size, for he weighs about one 
hundred pounds. He’s also big in his 
possession of canine intelligence and 
exceptional good nature. Rather, he 
might have been given the name of 
“Prince,” for he is certainly a prince 
among dogs. 


If you want a vote on that state- 
ment just take a poll among the more 
than three hundred children from 
needy homes who vacationed at Rain- 
bow Haven, a fresh air camp spon- 
sored by the Halifax Mail on the 
Atlantic coast, near Nova Scotia’s 
capital city. They would be unani- 
mous in voting Rin a real canine 
blueblood. 

Rin is the two-and-a-half-year-old 
pet of Corporal R. G. Cooper of the 
Halifax Detachment, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The massive New- 
foundland is not an official police 
dog, but he has been given an unoffi- 
cial but none the less important role 
in police work. 

One of Corporal Cooper’s special 
duties is in the program of the Moun- 
ties among boys and girls. He’s 
naturally gifted in his winning man- 
ner with the young folks, whether 
in giving talks on traffic in the schools 
or preaching the lesson that the police 
are the real friends of young people. 
In line with this, he has made it a 
practice for the past few years of 
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visiting each group of 65 children 
sent at a time during the summer 
season to Rainbow Haven. 

On these excursions, with the chil- 
dren seated on a circle of benches on 
the big lawn, scarlet-tunicked Cor- 
poral Cooper enters with Rin trotting 
at his heels, carrying a basket. The 
Corporal explains to the children that 
Rin’s meals are different from the 
ones served to them, so he has come 
prepared with his own tin of dog food 
and a can opener. 

Naturally Rin can’t wield the can 
opener, but he’s been trained to do 
almost everything else, and all this 
through patience and kindness. He 
can climb a ladder, jump hurdles 
placed singly or doubly, jump through 
a hoop, leap over his kneeling master 
who holds his Mountie crop high 
above his head, go down a slide, and 
pull a sled. His latest accomplish- 
ment is to indulge in a game of “leap- 
frog” with his owner. Highlight of 
Rin’s performance is when a half 
dozen children are invited to crouch 
down, side by side, and Rin, from a 
running start, easily broad jumps the 
entire distance. 

What’s more, there’s no doubt as to 
Rin’s enjoyment of the performance. 
There’s no suggestion of being forced 
into his tricks; he’s keen for the ap- 
plause and pats of acknowledgement 
and an occasional little treat. 


It’s a tribute to Rin’s unfailing good 
nature that the Corporal readily 
leaves the big dog alone with the 
entire group of 65 who engage in a 
game of tag with him, and there’s 
never the slightest danger that, even 
with all this enthusiasm on the part 
of his youthful playmates, there will 
be the slightest suggestion of ill- 
humor on the part of the dog. 

Rin, when he visits the Haven, also 
enjoys a salt-water dip at bathing 
parade, and that makes a big hit with 
the children who welcome the dog’s 
presence in the breakers with them. 
In addition to the periodic Haven 
trips, Corporal Cooper also took him 
to the Rotarian-operated fresh air 
camp of the Windsor Club. 

Rin was secured by Corporal Coop- 
er when the puppy was only six 
weeks old, and is the pet of the entire 
family. It has been a hobby of the 
dog-loving Mountie to educate his big 
black four-pawed friend, but it has 
been his unvarying policy to add to 
the canine accomplishments only 
through kindness. The devotion of 
Rin for his master is convincing evi- 
dence that this policy of unvarying 
kindness pays. 


Extricating “Grady” 


UT in Yukon, Oklahoma, Bill 

Mach owns a cow by the name 
of “Grady” who has it all over the 
cow that jumped over the moon. And, 
besides, Grady is a prize animal, 
weighing 1400 pounds and worth a 
thousand dollars. 

Recently this cow made the head- 
lines in almost every newspaper in 
the country when she suddenly broke 
away from her owner and lunged 
through the door of a nearby silo. 
The strange thing about it was that 
that door was 17 inches wide and 25 
inches high, about the size of a single 
newspaper sheet—a pretty small 
opening for an animal that size. 

How to get Grady out — that was 
the next problem. The doorway 
could be broken open, but that would 
weaken the silo, Grady could be 
hoisted to the top and down to the 
ground but that was expensive. 

In the meantime, Grady was per- 
fectly happy, eating all that good 
food and getting fatter and fatter. 
Finally Ralph Partridge, farm editor 
of the Denver Post, solved the prob- 
lem. Grady was coated with grease 
and with the help of several strong 
arms, she was pushed through the 
opening, the same way she went in. 

The doctor examined her and said 
she would be all right in a few days, 
but he prescribed plenty of rest and 
a generous bubble bath. 
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Dog With a Purpose 


apes is a dog that postmen do 
not dread. He is a large, brown 
dog with the improbable sounding 
name of “O’Shaughnessy.” This male 
canine has a roving disposition, a 
friendly nature and is a boon com- 
panion to all carriers of Uncle Sam’s 
mail. 

O’Shaughnessy comes from a very 
good home. He belongs to a twelve- 
year-old boy, and yet he comes home 
only to eat and sleep. This dog-about- 
town rides the mail trucks in Colum- 
bia City, a section of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, or joins one of the letter car- 
riers on his rounds. 

“He protects us when other dogs 
bark or snap at us,” say these lucky 
postmen. O’Shaughnessy steps be- 
tween a letter carrier and an attack- 
ing dog. He drives the dog away, but 
doesn’t hurt him.” 

The postmen share their lunches 
with him, because he doesn’t go off 
duty until the route is covered. Some- 
times he will be found waiting at a 
corner cache box or he leaps to the 
driver’s seat of a passing mail truck. 


—Helen Laura Renshaw 


Eskimo’s Love for His Dog 


L besternsigl the aid of his dog, it is 
quite likely that the Eskimo 
could not live. Our brothers of the 
far North, who live in an environ- 
ment that at best offers a relatively 
poor chance of survival, depend upon 
this loyal animal in practically every 
phase of their everyday existence. 

The dog is the only animal domes- 
ticated by the Eskimo. Unlike other 
Arctic people, he has never attempted 
domestication of the Caribou. 

The Eskimo depends upon his dog 
for transportation during the greater 
part of the year, when the only 
passable road is the ice. The dogs, 
anywhere from one to twenty of 
them, are harnessed to the Eskimo 
sledge, which consists of a wood or 
bone frame lashed together and built 
on runners. On sharp ice the dogs’ 
feet are protected by special shoes. 

In the summer the dog serves as a 
pack animal. It leads the Eskimo to 
the breathing holes of the seal, and 
keeps the musk ox and the polar bear 
at bay. 

The Eskimo has surrounded the 
dog with a kind of religious respect. 
In many legends the dog figures as 
the mythological progenitor of man; 
and many an Eskimo would go to 
any extreme rather than harm a dog. 

—Alan A. Brown 
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Happy Birthday 


By Glenda L. Walls 


Ws all have birthdays, and many 
of us have birthday parties, but 
few people have ever had as unusual 
a birthday party as did Colonel Ed- 
uardo Buckner, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, recently. 

First of all the party to celebrate 
his fifty-third birthday was held, of 
all places, at the Long Beach Animal 
Shelter, and instead of Colonel Buck- 
ner being the guest of honor, a group 
of children was, and even more un- 
usual yet, instead of receiving the 
gifts, the Colonel gave them! 

The idea for his unique celebration 
originated when one of the Buckners’ 
pet cocker spaniels recovered from 
an ulcerated ear. He decided to share 
his happiness and announced that any 
child appearing at the animal shelter 
on his birthday would be given a dog. 
The only string attached was the con- 
dition that each child be accompanied 
by a parent to give consent for the 


child to have a dog and promise it 
good care. 

Even before eight o’clock on the 
given day, the boys and girls accom- 
panied by parents, or a note from 
their parents, began to arrive at the 
shelter. And long after the promised 
sixty were on their way to their new 
homes, the children still came. “Sky’s 
the limit,” the Colonel announced, 
and the latecomers were not disap- 
pointed. 

Before the day was over, one hun- 
dred children had left the shelter 
with a new canine friend and the 
Colonel’s advice, “Treat it right and 
feed it right and you will have a pal 
as long as the dog lives.” 

Said Colonel Buckner, “It was 
worth every penny of it. I never had 
any dogs when I was a kid and I’m 
certainly glad that I can make these 
children—and, of course, the dogs— 
happy.” 


World-Wide Photo 


Colonel Eduardo Buckner is shown above, at the left, with a cluster of happy youngsters. 
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Officer Smith is shown with a few of the 
forty-six game cocks seized. 


Cockfight Raided 


UR Worcester County officer, 

Harry C. Smith, recently report- 

ed that he aided in a raid on a cock- 

fight held at Milford. According to 

his report. Mr. Smith received infor- 

mation that the cockfight was to take 
place on a Saturday night. 

That afternoon. accompanied by Lt. 
Francis O’Connell of the Holden State 
Police Barracks. our officer looked 
over the suspected premises and later 
about nine o’clock in the evening. 
they discovered that a number of 
cars were beginning to congregate. 

A half-hour later with the help of 
twelve State Troopers the farm was 
raided and it was found that a cock- 
fight was already in progress. Eighty- 
nine men were arrested and forty-six 
game cocks were seized with boxes 
and kits consisting of spurs, scissors, 
boxing gloves and scales. 

The Clerk of Court was called to 
the premises where he released all 
defendants on bail for appearance in 
Milford Court two days later. In 
court all defendants pleaded guilty. 
The promoter of the fight was fined 
$100 and one month in the House of 
Correction which was suspended for 
one year and appealed. Another de- 
fendant was fined $25 and all other 
defendants were fined $10. 

Judge Chester Williams ordered 
Officer Smith to destroy the birds 
which he did, turning them over for 
food to poor families in the surround- 
ing towns. 

Our officer is to be commended for 
his forthright action in stopping this 
fight and bringing the culprits to 
justice. 
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Society 


Humane Education Tour 


By Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 


F greatest importance to the 
growth and development of the 
humane movement are its loyal mem- 
bers with a keen appreciation that 
prevention of cruelty can best be 
realized through Humane Education 
in our schools. 

In the heart of the great South, 
there is a group of women of wide 
interests, including a deep concern 
for the welfare of animals, in Aiken 
County, South Carolina. 

There, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Fitch Gilbert, the Aiken County 
S. P. C. A. provides help for any ani- 


(Left to right) Miss Marian J. Pellew, Miss 

Marianna Ford, Miss Elizabeth McClelland, 

Albert A. Pollard and Miss Adelaide 
McClelland. 


mal in distress. There are many 
excellent animal shelters, but for its 
size, there is none that surpasses that 
of the Aiken Society in its modern 
facilities and services. Located on a 
plot of land of several acres, built in 
a low, rambling style, landscaped 
with evergreens and shrubs, it is a 
beautiful place. The individual out- 
door runs, extending from the ken- 
nels, are shaded by flowering shrubs, 
and a fine paddock, in addition, pro- 
vides ample space for exercising all 
types of animals. Leading from the 
attractive reception room is a modern 
clinic and operating room staffed by 
a veterinarian and assistants. 

Not content with these excellent 
services, there was a realization on 


the part of the directors that much 
of the cruelty and abandonment of 
animals was the result of thoughtless- 
ness. How much suffering could be 
avoided, if children in the schools 
could learn to be kind and just in all 
their relationships. 

It so happened that among the 
membership were two interested and 
active women, Miss Bertha Stevenson 
and Miss Adelaide McClelland, also 
devoted members of our Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. In their talks and 
correspondence with our Society, it 
was arranged that I, as Director cf 
Education, should include Aiken in 
an extended field trip in the interests 
of Humane Education. Meeting with 
the members and the superintendent 
and principals of schools, I outlined 
what has been done in teaching chil- 
dren practical and protective rela- 
tionships with all living creatures in 
many of our schools. 

In company with the officers of the 
Aiken Co. S. P. C. A., I was invited 
to address the elementary and high 
schools of the city of Aiken and to 
show our animal film, “Out of the 
Heart.” Literature and animal pic- 
tures were distributed to the teach- 
ers, and in subsequent meetings it 
was decided that there was great 
need for a permanent field secretary 
to advise teachers in practical meth- 
ods of integrating the humane ap- 
proach in the teaching of classroom 
subjects. Plans are now under way 
to secure such a person. 


Shelter of the Aiken County S. P. C. A., 


Aiken, S. C. 
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and Service 


Medal for Kind Deed 


OBERT E. EZEQUELLE, who 
waded one-quarter of a mile 
through flood waters of the Housa- 
tonic River to rescue a stranded 
horse was awarded the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. medal for his kind 
deed. The award was presented to 
Mr. Ezequelle at his home by Society 
officer, T. King Haswell, of Pittsfield. 
The horse was stranded when flood 
waters threatened the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Creighton Stumbach on the 
Tyringham road. The family had to 
be evacuated by boat. Their horse 
was left behind. Later, firemen tried 
to rescue the five-year-old animal, 
but the attempt had to be abandoned 
when the horse tried to climb into 
the boat with the rescue party. 

A lover of horses, Ezequelle decid- 
ed to try to make the rescue. He took 
a pair of chest-high waders from the 
rear of his car and started his quarter- 
mile hike through the swirling waters 
to the stranded horse. Being careful 
not to step into a washout, he inched 


his way to where the animal was © 


standing. 

Flood waters pounded at the horse’s 
belly and rain had frozen on the 
animal’s back. The horse stood firm 
and refused to move. Patting the 
horse on the nose, Mr. Ezequelle 
finally succeeded in getting the horse 
to follow him a short way, but again 
the horse became frightened and 
turned back. 

Mr. Ezequelle found a child’s swing 


floating nearby, ripped off the rope ~~ 


and fashioned a halter. The work- 
horse pet didn’t mind the makeshift 
device and slowly followed his res- 
cuer to shore. The trip took about 
a half-hour. 


Robert E. Ezequelle receiving medal from 
Officer Haswell. 
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Improper Shelter 
Q* receiving a report that a farm- 


er was not providing proper | 


feed or shelter for his animals, our 


agent called and found that he had | 


a horse, two dogs and two cats. There 


seemed to be plenty of feed, but the | 


barn was in the process of repair, 
and one of the dogs was tied out with 
no shelter. As there was no one at 
home, a warning message was left, 
and later the owner was told that 
shelter must be provided at once for 
all the animals. He said he had just 
moved and promised to make proper 
arrangements for the animals’ com- 
fort. 

A family moved, leaving their cat 
behind. One of our officers located 
the owner and told him if he wished 
to avoid serious trouble he would get 
the cat and care for it. 


Treasurer William H. Potter, Jr. (left) pre- 
sents check to Dr. Luther Fowle, Treasurer 
and Director of the Turkish S. P. C. A. 


Support for Turkey 


A’ the annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Humane Education Society, 
Mr. William H. Potter, Jr., Treasurer 
of the Society, presented to Dr. 
Luther Fowle, Treasurer and Direc- 
tor of the Turkish Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Istanbul, Turkey, the first check rep- 
resenting income from the Manning 
Trust which the American Humane 
Education Society manages, under 
the trusteeship, for the benefit of the 
Turkish Society. Dr. Fowle is also 
Treasurer, for the Near East, of the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, at Istanbul. 


Miss Pauline Driscoll, of our Hospital Staff, 
falls in love with a half dozen puppies. 


Veterinary Meeting 


OCTOR GERRY B. SCHNELLE, 
Assistant Chief of Staff of our 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
attended the Annual Post Graduate 
Short Course of the Division of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

Doctor Schnelle showed films of 
modern surgical techniques—lectured 
on the use of the X-ray in diagnosis, 
and delivered a discourse on geri- 
atrics in small animals. 

The treatment of the aged animal, 
either dog or cat, requires a special 
discernment on the part of the vet- 
erinarian, and ability to put himself 
in the place of the patient. The aging 
animal requires added vitamins and 
proteins in its normal maintenance 
and particularly so when it is ill or 
is presented for surgery. In this case, 
amino acids are used before and after 
operation, and during illness. The 
relief of physical discomfort due to 
illness, or to more or less physiologi- 
cal changes attendant upon age is a 
responsibility of the veterinarian and 
one to which he must give special 
thought, since the animal’s symptoms 
are entirely objective. 


Old Horse 


COMPLAINT was received in re- 
gard to an old gray horse left 
out in a field. Upon investigation, it 
was found that the horse was old and 
thin, and his teeth were so badly 
worn down that it would require spe- 
cial feed to bring him up to proper 
weight and keep him that way, so the 
owner was advised to have the animal 
put to sleep. This he agreed to do. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course, we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Boston Terrier 


By Shirley Dana (Age 13) 


EX” is a thoroughbred Boston Terrier. He is black 
and white and is one year old. He is very smart. 

He does many tricks; he sits up, shakes hands, rolls 
over, plays dead dog, gets my slippers, gets the paper, 
and sings when I play the piano. He howls when anybody 
else plays the piano. 

I am thirteen and a Freshman in High School. 

I love my dog very much. 


My Kitty 
By Jean Newell (Age 9) 


_ I was eight I wanted a kitty so badly that when 
my Aunt came up we went out and pretty soon we 
saw a barn with three kitties and two cats. We got the 
smallest kitty. He was a tiger kitty, with a soft yellow 
color all over so he looked like a real tiger. When we got 
near home I let my brother play with him. We have still 
got him now and hope he will not die. 


Which kitty would you like? 
16 


A Rescue 


By Michael Prisco (Grade 6) 


7 een. as I was walking up the street, I heard 
a scratch and a bark. I looked around. It came from 
a deserted house. There was no way of getting the dog 
out except by going in the back way. I ran through the 
halls of the house and found a staircase. I went down. I 
heard the dog through an old door. I tried breaking it 
down with my shoulder, but I couldn’t reach him. I let 
my foot rest on a stake that stuck out of the ground. 1 
crawled as far in as I could, headfirst. I called, “Here Boy, 
come on Boy.” He came. I hit the wall and said “Jump 
Boy.” He jumped, and rested his paw in my hand, then 


pulled himself up. He got on my back and I pul'ed myself 
up. His owner praised me. 


NOTE: Michael, who is in the Montgomery St. School, 
received a citation from the Newburgh 
S. P.C. A. for his kind deed. 


“Bonny” and ‘“Dekie” 
By Judie Harmon (Age 10) 


I HAVE two dogs named “Bonny” and “Dekie.” They 
are both cocker spaniels. 

When we whistle at Dekie she puts her paw over her 
nose and sometimes when she is in your lap she slaps 
your mouth with her paw. Once in awhile she waits and 
then all of a sudden she slaps you. 

Last fall we put the dogs out in a playpen. One day 
Bonny got through the slots so we had to put wire 
around it. 


“Pinky”’ 
By Marion Ramsdell (Age 10) 


I HAVE a yellow cat. Her name is Pinky. When she 
wants some food, she stands up on her hind legs and 
boxes her ears with her front paws. 

We live near the schoolhouse and sometimes when we 
have a recess, she comes over to the schoolhouse and 
plays with us. The children all like her very much. 


What gives more milk than a cow? 
A milk truck. 


Which bird can lift the heaviest weight? 
The crane. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Impy" and his young mistress, Suzanne Wheeler, who asks, 


"Don't you just love my dog?" 


Summer Boarders 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


“Matthew,” “Matilda” and “Martha” and “Jane” 
Are back at the foot of the garden again. 
Matthew's a tortoise, Matilda's a toad; 

They live in the rhubarb patch nearest the road. 
Martha's a mocking bird. She likes it best 

In the blackberry vines, where she's building a nest. 
And Jane is a chipmunk who chatters away 

At our window until she gets crumbs every day. 

It's nice to have Matthew, Matilda and Jane 


And Martha all back in the garden again! 


May 1949 


Animal Mix-Up 


By Ethel R. Adamson 


(Try to straighten them out) 


A DOT. Answer, Toad. 
RAP IT. Answer Tapir. 
UPPER COIN. Answer, 


GO HED HEG. Answer, 


TOGA. Answer, Goat. 
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SHORE. Answer, Horse. 
NERO’S CHOIR. Answer, Rhinoceros. 


Porcupine. 


LINE OVER W. Answer, Wolverine. 


Hedgehog. 


READ POL. Answer, Leopard. 


FIR GAFE. Answer, Giraffe. 


DoWN 


1. SIXTEEN OUNCES - ABBY. 


8- A BowER 


9. EXCLAMATION 
10. J000 Rom. Num. 


4. ALLAN, 


2. FiF TEEN PouNDS - ABBY. 


3. 


Answer to Crossword Puzzle: ACROSS—1. lb.; 4. frog; 
5. pail; 8. arbor; 9. oh; 10. M. DOWN—1. lamp; 2. pk.; 
3. comb; 4. flag; 6. acid; 7. broom. 
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James R. Mackey and "Blackie" have carried the mail together for seven years. 


They Carry the Mail 


By Mary Lou Culbertson 


i hyper cheerful note of a postman’s 
whistle broke the mid-morning 
stillness of Cox Street at Greenville, 
S. C., and shamed late sleepers into 
getting out of bed. 


Mail Carrier James R. Mackey put 
his whistle back in his pocket, shift- 
ed his heavily-laden mail pouch 
to a more comfortable position and 
watched a nearby front door. 

Within three fast shakes of a dog’s 
tail, the door opened, and “Blackie,” 
cat-chasing, tongue-lolling bundle of 
canine ecstasy, hurled himself out on 
the sidewalk, and the postman and 
dog began their day’s trek together. 

For seven years Blackie has an- 
swered the call of Mr. Mackey’s 
whistle and the two friends make the 
postman’s route shorter for each 
other, as they travel along together. 

During the first four years of the 
friendship, Blackie made the complete 
route and never looked homeward 
until the last letter was dropped. 
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Then one day a huge police dog gave 
the little black traveler a bad time. 
Blackie was badly bitten and mauled 
by the larger dog. ; 

Since that time, Blackie follow 
the route a couple of hours, but as 
the pair approach the place where 
the fight occurred, the little dog turns 
back on the trail. 

“He tries all kinds of tricks to keep 
me from knowing that he is going to 
turn back,” Mr. Mackey said. 

“Sometimes he just lags behind, 
pretending indifference, and then 
again he tiggers around houses and 
sheds for a block or so, and watches 
me from a distance. To this day, I 
have never actually seen him leave, 
because he always manages to slip 
off when I’m not looking. 

“If I whistle for him to continue 
following, he perks up and pretends 
to be coming along, but Blackie is 
gone by the time we reach the house 
where the police dog fought him. 


“That mean dog has been dead for 
over a year now, and I have no way 
of letting Blackie know this,” Mr. 
Mackey sighed. 

Two years ago Blackie got hit by 
a passing car and got his shoulder 
dislocated while following Mr. Mac- 
key. The postman laid his mail sack 
aside, carried the dog from the street 
and set the injured shoulder into 
place again. 

Blackie’s daily trips with Mr. Mac- 
key are full of doggish delights. He 
chases cats, keeps other dogs away 
from the mail carrier, and pauses 
here and there on the route for his 
special fire hydrants. He also has his 
own circle of lady dog-friends whom 
he sniffs in greeting as the long walk 
progresses. 

“Blackie knows he’s not my dog. 
He knows where his home is and who 
his master is. Our friendship is based 
entirely on compatability with no 
ownership ties to mar it,” Mr. Mac- 
key grinned and patted the dog’s 
head. 

“I don’t boss him or try to argue 
him out of being a dog, and he doesn’t 
try to change me either, and so we 
get along famously together.” 


A Horse in the House? 


oo silly, doesn’t it? And yet 
—it might have been possible, if 
evolution had not changed things. 

The horse began eons ago as a 
nimble-footed, small animal about as 
big as a large Persian cat. He stood 
about twenty inches high—just a 
comfortable size for a house pet. But 
the great-granddaddy (seventy mil- 
lion years removed) of your dog, was 
more the size of a bear. In fact, he is 
often called the “bear dog.” You 
would hardly have welcomed this 
fellow in the yard, let alone in your 
living room. He had plenty of muscle, 
and businesslike teeth — which may 
partly explain why the early dog 
outlived so many prehistoric mon- 
sters. Except for a few breeds like 
the St. Bernard and the mastiff, the 
modern dog is just a runt compared 
with his ancestors. 

The horse did the opposite. It be- 
gan to grow, and is today a splendid 
animal often weighing a thousand 
pounds, truly a giant compared to 
eon-great-grandma, who could claim 
only a tenth of that weight. 

If the horse and the dog had stayed 
their prehistoric sizes, you and I 
might today indeed have a horse in 
the house, and a work-dog in the 


stable. 
—Ida M. Pardue 
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1948 BOUND VOLUME 


Our Dumb Animals 
Place your order now lor the 1948 bound vol 


ume of Our Dumb Animals, attractively bound 
in green cloth, with gold letters. 


It contains informative articles on nature and 
animal care, and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pictures. 


Price—$2.00 each. 


““Copy Cat’’ and 
“‘Tiny”’ Present 


our new bookplate, espe- cain 
cially designed for your aa 
library. 3 | 
25 bookplates . . . $ .50 
50 bookplates .. . $ .85 = gil 


100 bookplates . . . $1.50 


See January OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS for prices with 
imprint. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TOUREEN 
BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 
under veterinary supervision 


Telephone — STadium 2-8179 


1274 Soldiers Field Road, Boston | 


Blotters 


Order your blotters for 
Be Kind to Animals Week! 


The regular price is $1.00 a hun- 
dred, but if you wish a special im- 
print, with name of your Society, 
there is an extra charge. Write for 
prices. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” 
as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is con- 
ducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,” we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1949. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are offered 
for clear, outstanding photographs of 
wild or domestic animals and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize . $25.00 
Second Prize .. 15.00 
Third Prize __. 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Pictures for You 


A last we have those pictures you have been asking 
for — ten outstanding, story-telling pictures of animals. 


In the schoolroom, they make splendid seat work material— 
large enough so that the teacher may hold them up in front of her 
class and ask the children to write the story as they see one in each 
picture. 


Each picture is a story in itself. Each picture is about 8” x 9” 
and is printed on very heavy coated paper 11” x 12”, just right for 
framing for the home. 


A full set of ten different pictures costs only $.60. At least one 
set should be in every classroom and every home. 


Of course, you want them. Just fill out the order blank below 
and send it, with your check for the number of sets ordered, to 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Picture Set Order Blank 


I enclose my check for $.. Please send picture sets 
to the following address: 


| | 


